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Notes. 


ENGLISH RECORDS IN ALEPPO. 


THE old European cemeteries of Aleppo are 
situated on an eminence to the north-east 
of the town, outside the inhabited area, and 
the Protestant section is entered through 
a large arched gateway, over which is a 
tablet* enclosing the following inscription :— 
A.D. 1584 
PROTESTANT CEMETERY. 


The Protestant and other Christian ceme- 
teries are together, and enclosed by walls ; 
but although they are supposed to be pro- 
tected from profanation, and a guardian 
lives in a small house within the precincts 
for this purpose, the more ancient and inter- 
esting memorials have suffered very much. 
The greater number of the old English 
tombstones of the seventeenth and eighteenth 





* There is no indication as to when this tablet 
‘was put up. 





centuries have evidently disappeared. Some 
years ago a number of these curious long 
stones were removed from the cemetery to 
build a new tank and aqueduct for a garden 
near by. Who can say how many old 
oo records disappeared in this opera- 
ion 

The tombstones in all the Aleppine 
cemeteries are in the form of squared stone 
blocks about 6 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft., hollowed 
out from underneath, and looking at first 
sight like ancient sarcophagi turned upside 
down. The hollowing-out has evidently 
been done to make these enormous stones 
more portable. The stones are in shape 
quite unlike the contemporary monuments 
at Alexandretta and Larnaca, and the 
style of ornamentation is very different. 
Most of the inscriptions are illegible, owing 
to the poor quality of the stone. The follow- 
ing inscriptions on the few surviving monu- 
ments are given with the original mis- 
spellings, &c. :— 

Hic iacet | Rever modvm vir B i 
Chaffield tne -- Minister ale Rigg om 
nationis |in Aleppo qvi cvm xl pivs ivs 
annos .... | inacerbi co .... ratvs est et circo 
Ixxx annos |natvs mortem obit xxvi Febr. 
MDCLXXXV. 


Exvvias depositi hic | Gvilelmvs Bethel Can- 
cellarivs Angl. nationis | pietate ac morvm 
candore nec non litterarvm |stvdio .... nis 
mvliere svo benedictvs victvs est. ex. 
sva xxxvi.sal. | hvymana MDCLXXIX [or MDCLXxxIXx], 


Hic reqviescat | corpus Iohannis Van de Put 
mercatoris Angli | filium in maioris equitis Petri 
Van de Put Londinesis | qui obit .... die De- 
cembris anno 1706 aetatis suae xx. 
mensis Jvlii. | mpccx | 

In the Aleppo documents at the Public Record 
Office, London, is a notice of the sale by auction, 
on 8 June, 1749, of the house of the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Harley, situated in the “‘ Great Cane.” 


Petrus Shaw armiger honorabili Iohannis 
Shaw |de Eltham in comitatu Cantii Baronetti 
filius | natu minimus qui ex Anglia pro.... us 
in Aleppo | per annos prope 30. | Mercaturum 
laudate honestate que ex |summa quore 
benevolentia morum suavitate | aestimationem 
omnium quibuscum ibidem |decelatura. Sed 
podagra variisque morbis satis | vehementi 
d.... conflitatur. | Animam efflavit | 14 Ian. 
An. Dom. 1793. | Att. 49. | Amicorum ut nuper 
deliciae. 

Sir Charles Shaw, writing from Little Hawk- 
well, Pembury, Kent, 14 Dec., 1912, says :— 

“‘The Shaw buried at Aleppo must be Peter 
Shaw, youngest son.of the second Baronet, by 
his second wife. His brother Paggen Shaw was 
a merchant at Smyrna. Peter Shaw is the little 
boy with a bird at the end of a string in the very 
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big picture that was at the end of the Morning 
Room at Kenward, and which formerly hung in 
the great hall at Cheshunt. There was a picture 
of Peter Shaw in Turkish dress, squatting cross- 
legged, with a cup of coffee in his hand, at Ches- 
hunt.” 

There is nothing to indicate a connexion 
between this Peter Shaw and the Jasper Shaw, 
merchant of Aleppo, whose name is mentioned in 
several of the Aleppo papers of about 1780, and 
whose marriage with a Greek woman in 1778 was 
attested by a certain Henry Shaw. See P.R.O., 
S.P.F., No. 70. Mr. Henry Shaw was apparently 
Vice-Consul at Latachia. 


Vbi Devs ibi patria 

Here lie interred the bones of three children | of 
the worshipful Iohn Purnell Esq. and Angela 
his wife. The said Iohn Purnell being Consul 
in the city of Aleppo, Syria, Palestine, for His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, &c. and the 
High and Mighty Lords the States General of 
the | Vnited Provinces of Holland, &c....... 

The rest of the inscription seems to be an 
account of the children’s illness, but it is very 
illegible. The date appears to be 1719. 


Here lies interred the body of Francis Taylor. | 
He was born Septem’ the xxix an. Dom. MDCLXIXx. 
| in the Parish of Abbe-Holm in the County of | 
Cumberland. He dyed Novemb' the xxi an. Dom. 
| MDCCXxxUI. He was Chiaux to the British 
Nation | xviii years. 


To the memory of Mi(stress E)lizabeth Usgate | 
who died September 20. 1758. | This tomb was 
erected by Rich’ Usgate. |....... Sietbieata te ae 


Here lies interred the body of | Ioseph Hopkins, 
Nephew of David Hays Esq, | British Merchant 
in Aleppo. | This virtuous youth, modest in his 
behaviour | admired for his learning and beloved 
for | his piety, was cropt as a flower near | full 
bloom, to the merited regret of his affectionate 
Uncle by a violent fever | the xxviii of Jvly 
MDCCLXIX. aged xviii years. 


Charles Robert Thompson Esquire | of White- 
haven in England. | Died at Aleppo on the 20th 
of December 1835. 


Here are deposed the mortal remains of | Nath. 
Will. Werry Esq. ....-. 

Three more lines illegible, and the date, which 
was 1841. Mr. Werry was the Consul of that 
period. 


Sacred to the memory of Rha Iou Skene | 
davghter of Jacobvs Rhizos Rhangabe | the 
devoted and beloved wife of Henry Skene Esquire. 

| British Consul at Aleppo. | She died at the age 
of fifty four on the 16th day of May. 1870. | 
Universally esteemed for her amiable and bene- 
volent character. 


To the memory of George Smith. Assistant 
in the Department of Oriental Antiquities 
British Museum. Distinguished for his | know- 
ledge of the ancient languages and | history of 
Babylonia and Assyria. | Born 20. March 1840. 
Died at Aleppo while |on a scientific mission 
19 August. 1876. | Thisslab has been placed by the 





Trustees | of the British Museum in recognition of 
| his merit and great service in the | promotion 
of Biblical learning. 
The slab has been broken in transport from 
England, and the two parts are set up side by side 
in the boundary wall of the cemetery.* 


A tomb on which the name ‘“ Brewer” is 
distinguishable is too much defaced to allow of 
any transcription. The date has quite dis- 
appeared... Written in English. 


Robert Condit Son of | Rev. W. W. and H. M- 
Eddy | Born Feb 1. 1853. Died July 7. 1853. 


A register book of births, deaths, and 
marriages, formerly in the Aleppo Consulate, 
is now preserved at the Public Record Office, 
London. Several of the entries in it are 
curious; it appears to have been started by 
the Chaplain, the Rev. Thos. Dawes, on his. 
appointment in 1758. The deaths are as: 
follows :— 

1758. July 19.—Mistress Booth, wife of Thomas 
Booth, merchant, ‘‘ Both of them of 
the Anabaptists.”’ 

1758. Sept. 25.—Mistress Elizabeth Usgate. 
** An English lady.’’+ ‘ 

1758. Sept. 23.—Rev. Mr. Charles Holloway. 

1758. Oct. 30.—Francis Browne, Esq., ‘‘ Consul 
at Aleppo.’’+ 

1760. Jan. 10.—Anna Sophia Vernon. 

1762. Mar. 3.—Mr. Richard Newton, ‘“ died of 
an erysipelas.” 

1762. Oct. 31.—Mr. Francis Hughes. 

1764. Feb. 6.—Mistress Elizabeth Edwards. 

1769. July 29.—Mr. Joseph Hopkins, “‘ nephe. 
of Mr. David Hays.” 

1775. Aug. 11.—Mary, infant daughter of Jasper 
and Eleanor Shaw. 

1776. Jan. 26.—Ann Edwards. 

1776. Dec. 22.—John Abbott, ‘‘son of the 
Consul.” 

1781. May 28.—Francesca Nicolette Edwards. 

1781. Aug. 6.—Harriet Hays. 

Under the date 1770 is the entry “ Rev. 
Robert Foster came to Aleppo 29 May,’ 
after which occur records of persons abjuring 
the Roman Catholic’ faith, and embracing 
the ‘‘ Religione Anglicana,’”’ as it is called 
in one or two cases. 

1776. Jan. 25.—Moses Ishah, an Italian Jew, 
received into the English Church in the 
presence of the greater part of the English 
Factory, by the name of Eleazar, being 26 
years of age. 

1779. June 9.—Mr. John Hussey, Chaplain, 
came to Aleppo. 

1782. June 10.—Mr. John Hussey departed. 


* Hamilton Lang in his book ‘ Cyprus’ (London, 
1878, p. 334) states that George Smith was the 
discoverer of the ancient Cypriot syllabic mode of 
writing. 

+ “‘ As there was no Protestant: Clergyman at. 
this time in Aleppo, the Funeral Service was read 
over the graves of the three above-mentioned 
persons by the British Cancellier, Mr. Jno. 
Brand Kirkhouse.”’ 
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In the same register book is a page 
devoted to the marriage certificate of: Mr. 
John Boddington, who for a short period 
acted as Consul in Cyprus :— 

1759. Aug. 10th. Iperformed the marriage cere 
mony according to the Church of England between 
Mr. John Boddington, Consul for his Brittanic 
Majesty at Cyprus, and Maria Francoise Rhym- 
baud of French extraction, in the mange house 
at Cyprus in the presence of William Kinloch, 
Esq., Consul of Aleppo, Mr. John Abbott, Mr. 
Edwin Sandys, Mr. James Willy, and Mr. Macleod, 

As witness my hand 

THO. DAWES. 
Chaplain of the British Factory in Aleppo. 


Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A., 


Nicosia, Cyprus. Curator Ancient Monuments. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


Part I. A—B. 


To the historian a list of histories of the 
towns and counties of Ireland will prove 
useful. In a few instances I have gone 
outside the chosen limits, and included 
books which only trench on this interesting 
and instructive field of Anglo-Irish literature. 
May I ask the aid of readers for further 
data ? 
ACHONRY. 

Notes on the Early History of the Dioceses of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, by H. T. Knox, 
with map, 1904. 

ANTRIM. 

Account of Antrim, by Dobbs, 1683. 

Letters on the Northern Coast of Antrim: its 
Antiquities, Customs, Manners, and Natural 
History, by the Rev. Wm. Hamilton, post 8vo, 
Belfast, 1786. 

Statistical Survey of Co. Antrim, Natural History, 
Round Towers, Antiquities, &c., with Observa- 
ticns on the Means of Improvement, by Rev. 
John Dubourdieu, many large folding plates, 
2 vols., 8vo, boards, Dublin Society, 1812. 

History of Antrim, 1822. 

Coal Districts of the Counties of Tyrone and 
Antrim, by Richard Griffiths, coloured plates, 
8vo, cloth, 1829. 

History of Antrim, by Kempton, 1861. - F 

Outlines of the Rocks of Antrim, by David Smith, 
illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, Belfast, 1868. 

Antrim and Down, by Craik, London, 1887. 

ARMAGH. 

Dialogue, by Barton, Dublin, 1751. ‘ : 

Lough Neagh: Lectures on the Petrification, 
Gems, Crystals, and Sanative Quality of Lough 
Neagh, and the Natural History of the Con- 
tiguous Counties, by Richard Barton, folding 
plates and maps, 4to, calf, Dublin, 1751. 

Statistical Survey of Co. Armagh, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of Improvement, by Sir 
Charles Coote, Bart., 2 maps, 8vo, boards, 
Dublin Society, 1804. 





Historical Memoirs of the City of Armagh for 
1,373 Years, by James Stuart, with illustra- 
tions, 8vo, boards, Newry, 1819 

New edition, revised and largely rewritten, 
by the Rev. Ambrose Coleman, small 4to, cloth, 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, Taxation of these Dioceses, compiled 
in 1806, by Bishop Reeves, 4to, 1847. 

—- Churches, Armagh, by Bishop Reeves, 

Record of the City of Armagh from Earliest 
Period, by Edward Rogers, plates, small 4to, 
cloth, 1861. 

History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, by 
os John Gallogly, crown 8vo, cloth, Dublin, 

Memoir of Armagh Cathedral, with an Account 
of the Ancient City, by Edward Rogers, crown 
8vo, cloth, 1881. 

Architect’s Report of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Armagh, by Rev. John Gallogly, crown 8vo,. 
sewed, 1886. 


AVOCA. 
i and its Vale, by Rev. P. Dempsey, Dublin, 
913. 


BALLINTUBBER. 

Ballintubber Castle, by Dr. R. P. McDonnell, Ros- 
common, 1913. 

BALLYCALLAN. 

Notes on the Antiquities of the United Parishes 
of Ballycallan, Kilmanagh, and Killaloe, by 
Rev. J. Holohan, 8vo, covers, 1875. 

BALLYSHANNON. 

Ballyshannon: its History and Antiquities, by 
Hugh Allingham, crown 8vo, cloth, London- 
derry, 1879. 

BALLYSODARE, 
History of Ballysodare, by O’Rorke, Dublin, 1878. 
BALROTHERY. 

History of Balrothery, by H. A. Hamilton and 

R. Scriven, Dublin, 1876. 
BANDON. 

The History of Bandon and the Principal Towns 
in the West Riding of County Cork, by George 
— portrait and plate, 8vo, cloth, Cork, 

69. 


BELFAST. 
Belfast: Historical Collections relative to the 
Town of Belfast, from the Earliest Period to: 
a Union, frontispiece, 8vo, half calf, Belfast, 


History of Belfast, by Mackay, Belfast, 1823. 

History of Belfast, by Benn, Belfast, 1877. 

The Town Book of the Corporation of Belfast, 
1613-1816, edited from the original by R. M. 
Young, Chronological List of Events, and 
Notes, Maps, and Illustrations, Belfast, 1892. 

Historical Notices of Old Belfast and its Vicinity, 
edited by R.- M. Young, with maps and illus- 
trations, royal 8vo, cloth, Belfast, 1896. 

History of Belfast, by MacComb, Belfast. 

Y BENBURB. 

The Battle of Benburb, by Henry O'’Tuohill, 4to,. 

24 pp., privately printed, 1911. 
Boye. 
Annals of Boyle, by Dalton, 1845. 
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BIRR. 

Picture of Parsonstown, containing the History 
of that Town, from Earliest Period to 1898, 
with its Description to the Present Day, by 
T. S. Cooke, plates, 8vo, boards, Dublin, 1826. 

Early History of the Town of Birr, or Parsonstown, 
with the Particulars of Remarkable Events 
there in More Recent Times, photograph frontis- 
piece, 8vo, cloth, 1875. 


BLACKROCK (co. DUBLIN). 
Hill’s Guide, article by G. T. Stokes, Dublin, 1890. 


BooTERSTOWN. 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown, 
Donnybrook, and Irishtown, with Notes and 
Annals, by Rev. B. H. Blacker, 4 parts in 3, 
cloth and boards, Dublin, 1861-74. 

Bray (co. WICKLOW). 

Handbook of Bray, by G. R. Powell, 1860. 

Bray and Environs, by A. L. Doran, 1903. 

‘The Stones of Bray, and the Stories they can tell 
of Ancient Times in the Barony of Rathdown, 
by Rev. G. Digby Scott, illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 
Dublin, 1913. 

‘Illustrated Plan of Bray, by E. Heffernan. 

A Hundred Years of Bray and its Neighbourhood, 
illustrated, cloth. 2 

Documents in the Possession of the Earl of Meath, 
Deeds and Records, preserved at Kilruddery, 
Bray. Notprinted, but-excellently scheduled in 
manuscript. 

BUTTEVANT. 

Historical and Topographical Notes on Butte- 
vant, &c., by Col. J. Grove White, illustrated 
from photographs, Cork, 1905-11. 

Witt1am MacArtuur. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 





OLD MEDICAL BOOKS: 
THEIR VALUE TO GENEALOGISTS. 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there were few families which did not possess 
a dog-eared volume of medical lore, to which 
the good housewife referred when some ob- 
-scure illness suggested the necessity for 
more stringent remedies than those emanat- 
ing from the store-cupboard or herb-garden. 
‘Such volumes are of little value from a 
medical point of view, and are seldom con- 
‘sulted, except by the student of domestic 
life of the past. They have, however, an 
importance which is not generally realized, 
inasmuch as they contain information of 
value to the genealogist and to the local 
historian. 

Let us take as an example William 
Ellis’s ‘Country Housewife’s Family Com- 
‘panion,’ published in 1750, discarded copies 
of which are to be found in the libraries 
-of many country houses. The author lived 
in Hertfordshire, and his work treats of 





domestic economy and the “remedies for 
Divers Diseases,” and contains numerous 
references to neighbours, mentioned by 
name, as being noteworthy for some special 
knowledge of agricultural, culinary, or 
medical lore. 

These personal details are well worthy of 
being rescued from oblivion. A genealogist 
might be thankful for the reference to 
“Mr. Edward Thorne, a Butcher, of Great 
Dealing, living at Little Gaddesden, in Hertford- 
shire, and who killed all or most of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s Beasts for his numerous family,” 
though his only claim to mention by Mr. 
Ellis is due to the fact that he had an exc2!- 
lent cure for gout! If, perchance, a person 
of the name of Silcock has risen to fame or 
fortune, he may discover from Mr. Ellis’s 
book that his ancestor was one “ Jam2s 
Silcocke, of Hinton, n* Bradford, in 
Wiltshire,” who, ‘‘ being very much accus- 
tomed to eat Horse-flesh and Dog-flesh, and 
other disagreeable Things,’’ undertook—for 
a wager probably—to eat a frog and a mole, 
and, being given a toad by mistake, ‘“‘ imme- 
diately died.” 

The Hertfordshire historian may learn 
how the Recorder of St. Albans was cured 
of deafness, and how the landlord of ‘‘ The 
Bull Inn” at Redbourne fell ill by ‘ Tip- 
pling Punch.” Without quoting further 
examples, it can be seen that the tabulation 
of these facts would be of real use. 

Many other old medical books of seven- 
teenth-century date are full of references to 
patients, and to the successful treatment of 
their various ills. Some even give the place 
of residence and age of the person referred 
to, thus affording information that it might be 
difficult otherwise to obtain. In a subsequent 
issue I hope to give some further particulars 
of this source of genealogical and _ historical 
information, which, to my knowledge, has 
not been hitherto recognized. P. D. M. 





BIRTHPLACE OF ARCHBISHOP BANCROFT 
(1544-1610).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ gives the birth- 
place of Archbishop Bancroft as Farnworth, 
Lancashire, which is generally interpreted 
as the Farnworth near Bolton, but this is 
not correct. The Farnworth meant is near 
Prescot, Widnes, Lancashire. The Parish 
Registers date back to 1538, and contain the 
entry, in September, 1544, of the baptism of 
Richard Bancroft (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1604-10). He died in 1610, aged 66, 
and was buried at Lambeth. He founded 
the famous Library at the Palace there, and 
bequeathed it to his successors for ever. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
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THE Hovsr or Normanpy.-— The following table shows the descent of the House 
of Normandy from Ragnvald, Earl of Meren in Norway, ancestor of the Norman kings of 


England :— 








siestttacel eesasceiasic 
| | I 
Rolf (or enim m. Popo. Ivar. Thorir the Silent. 
William epee m. Esprota. Adeta. 


Richard the Fearless, m. Gunnora. 
| 





Rae aa 
Richard the Good, 
m. 

Judith of Brittany. 





I om Boke cae | 
Ethelred the Unready.==Emma.=-Canute the Mighty. Haduisa. Matilda... 





| 
| Alfred. Edward the isin 
| second cousin of 


William the Conqueror. 


| | 
Godgifa. Hardicanute. 





| 
Richard IIT. 


| 
Arlette, d. of Fulbert,==-Robert the Magnificent,=-Herlwin 


| | 
Altce. Adeliza. Eleanor, 























tanner of Falaise Duke of Normandy, | of Conte- m. Baldwin IV., 
(who married again died at Niceea (Isnik ville. Count of Flanders. 
Herlwin). in Asia Minor), 1035. 
| | BaldwinV., m. Adela, 
= : | d. of Robert I. 
| | | d of France. 
Odo, Robert, A dau. 
| Bishop of Earl of 
| yeux. Mortain. 
| 
Adelaide. William the Conqueror,=-Matilda. 
seven 
Duke of Normandy. 
‘Raitt! ge: ' | hee | l a ia 
Robert Richard. William Matilda,--Henry=-Adeliza Cecilie, Constance, Adela, Gunred, E Margaret: 
Curthose, II. d. of Malcolm pe of Abbess m. m. ™m. (or (or 
Duke of Canmore, Louvain, of Alan For- Stephen, William Alice). Agatha). 
Nor- King of Scot- d. of Caen. F -ooery Count Warenne 
mandy. land, and Geoffrey untof of Blois, first Both died young 
Margaret Duke Brittany. father Earl of and 
Atheling. of of King Surrey. unmarried. 
Brabant. Stephen. 
No issue. 
William Fitz-Robert, | | 
Hi William Emperor Henry V. == Maud. = Geoffrey (Plantagenet), 


or Clito 
(killed in battle, (drowned 1120), 
1128), $.p. 


8.p. 


Dundee. 


SMOKING IN THE ARMy.—At the present 
time, when people at home, encouraged by 
the military authorities, are sending out 
tobacco by the hundredweight to our troops 
at the front, it is rather amusing to recall 
the Duke of Wellington’s counterblast, which 
took the form of a General Order, in 1845 :— 

““G.O. No. 577. The Commander-in-Chief has 
been informed that the practice of smoking, by the 
use of pipes, cigars, and cheroots, has become 
prevalent among the Officers of the Army, which 
is not only in itself a species of intoxication 
occasioned by the fumes of tobacco, but, un- 


doubtedly, occasions drinking and tippling by | 


of Germany. 





Count of Anjou. 


No issue. 


HenryIL. , 
(the first of the Angevin line). 

Patrick GRAY. 
those who acquire the habit; and he intreats: 
the Officers commanding Regiments to prevent 
smoking in the Mess Rooms of their several Regi-- 
ments, and in the adjoining apartments, and to- 
discourage the practice among the Officers of 
Junior Rank in their Regiments.” 

Punch, then in its fourth year of existence,. 
made merry over this, representing the 
dismay spread among officers by “the 
possibility of being thrown upon their 
conversational resources, which must have 
a most dreary effect.” (ij 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 
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** TUNDISH ” =FUNNEL.—A ‘“ tundish ” is 
4 wooden or metal article used, in the days 
when every farmer brewed his own beer or 
ale, to fill the casks when the brew was ready 
for tunning. The ‘‘tundish’’ I so well 
remember was fashioned like a funnel, but 
it was made entirely of wood, the upper 
portion or dish with sides sloping to the 
funnel, which was inserted into the bung- 
hole of the cask. Metal tundishes are still 
used for bottling and other household pur- 
poses; but the name ‘“‘tundish”’ for the 
funnel seems to be quite lost. I do not find 
‘*tundish’”’ in any lexicon that I have. 
‘Sixty years ago every household had its 
“tundish.” THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


MorTALITY AMONG BARONETS. (See anie, 
p- 59.}—In your review of ‘ Burke’s Peer- 
age’ you quot? the editor as noting that 
in three cases the succession to baronetcies 
passed twice during the year 1914. This 
reminds me of an extraordinary mortality 
that befell the Northumbrian family of 
Loraine in last century. William Loraine, 
the sixth baronet, died, unmarried, 29 May, 
1849, aged 48. His brother Charles suc- 
ceeded as seventh baronet, and died 19 Aug., 
1850, aged 43. Another brother, Henry 
Claude, followed as eighth baronet, and died 
4 Jan., 1851, aged 38. Then the title 
reverted to the brothers of the fifth baronet, 
uncles of the three men who had so rapidly 
departed. Of these William, the eldest, 
ninth baronet, enjoyed his honours only 
eight weeks, and died, unmarried, 1 March, 
1851, aged 70. His brother John Lambton, 
tenth baronet, held the title a little longer, 
-dying on 11 July, 1852, aged 67. Thus in 
the brief space of three years and a quarter 
four heirs of the ancient house of Loraine 
had worn the family honours and departed. 

RICHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PaRKER FAMILY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE.— 
‘The following is a transcript of a genealogical 
note concerning the Parker family, written 
on the end fly-leaf of a copy of Heylin’s 
‘Help’ (ed. 1671), which I met with some 
time since, and entered into my note-book. 
It may interest some of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and is, perhaps, not unworthy of 
‘a place among the Notes. The writer’s 
name did not appear :— 

“TI find by a letter written by my uncle, Mr. 
Daniel Parker, who was S.T.B. of Brazenose Coll. 
in Oxford, that his great [qu. great-great] grand- 
father, Humphrey Parker, was elder brother unto 
William Parker, the last abbot of Gloucester, who 





had his congé d’élire for the 1st bishop of Gloucester 
from Henry 8, but he coming down died on the 
way, and so was not installed Ist bishop there. 
But Jo. Wakeman, last abbot of Tewkesbury, 
was elected Ist bishop of G. 1541. 

“John Parker of Barnwood, who was great- 
grandson [qu. grandson] unto the above Humphrey 
Parker, marryed unto Margery Stephens, daughter 
unto Edward Stephens of Estington, who was 
father unto Richard Stephens, James Stephens, 
and Thos. Stephens (Attorney gen. unto Prince 
Henry) and the above-said Margery, who by her 
husband had two sons, Richard and the above- 
named Daniel, and four daughters. Deborah 
marryed William Ballow, one of the Canons of 
Christ Church in Oxon. 2. Joan marryed Jasper 
Clutterbuck of Stanley. Catherine m. William 
Batherne Tidnam in the forest of Deane. Mar- 
garet m. James Carwardine in Herefordshire. 
Alice m. Christopher Stokes of Stanshaw. 

‘* Humphrey Parker abovesaid m. with Lucye 
of Highnam neere Glo. 

** John Parker, father unto the last John, who 
m. Margery Stephens, marryed the daughter of 
Marmyon of Upton, who was niece unto Sir 
Nicholas Arnold of Highnam neere Gloucester.” 

The two suggested corrections in brackets I 
must have inserted. This note was copied by 
me and, with the above prefatory ‘statement, 
addressed to the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ in 1859, 
but never posted, and has turned up again 
after this long lapse of time. A. S. Extis. 

Westminster. 


DIcKENSIANA. — The dramatization of 
‘David Copperfield’ presented at His 
Majesty’s has been justly criticized, but 
the errors in the archzology of the play have 
evidently escaped notice. 

For example, Act I. se. ii. is identified as 
the “‘ Dining-room of the ‘ Golden Cross,’ ”’ 
although the author (chap. xix.), in accord- 
ance with period and place, correctly names 
it the ‘ Coffee-room.” The boxes in it 
would have settle seats, not chairs, and 
assuredly not the school or village-inn forms 
used in the present representation. 

The waiter serving a bottle of port would 
carry it almost parallel, probably in a wine- 
basket, certainly not like a carafe. This and 
the use of furniture obviously not of the 
period are, perhaps, only small faults, but 
they could be avoided so easily. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


HuauEnot MARRIAGE Customs.—At 9 S. 
xil. 46, 115, 214, 337, 435, there was a dis- 
cussion on the ceremony of the breaking of 
a glass at Jewish weddings, and at the last 
reference I noted a statement that this 
custom obtains among ‘“‘ the members of the 
Greek Church ” as well as among the Jews. 
It may, perhaps, be worth while recording in 
*N. & Q.’ that on 11 July, 1890, a similar 
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custom was observed at the Protestant 
Temple at Beaucourt, near Belfort, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Mile. Marguérite 
Japy to M. Alphonse Steinheil. Madame 
Steinheil writes on p. 27 of the Popular 
Edition of ‘My Memoirs’ as follows :— 

** On the day of my marriage, all the youths and 
maidens in the neighbourhood formed an aisle 
outside the church, and they held garlands of roses 
and ribbons, to which turtle-doves were lightly 
attached. As I proceeded, I broke the garlands, 
and the flowers dropped on my white dress and 
were scattered on the ground, and the severed 
ribbons allowed the doves to escape, one after 
another, over my head. On the threshold of the 
church, one of the young men....stopped M. 
Steinheil and made him dash a glass to pieces— 
which is supposed to show that he renounces the 
joys of bachelordom.” 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘** STARVATION.’ —The earliest instance of 
this word known to me is in Lady Craven’s 
Epilogue to ‘The Sleep-Walker’ in ‘ The 
Annual Register’ for 1778 (‘ Characters,’ 
&c., p. 204) :— 

Behold, our ministers.... 

Who talk of peace, of taxes, and starvation. 
The reference is to the Bill of 1775 ‘‘ For 
restraining Trade and Commerce with the 
New England Colonies,’ which was de- 
nounced by the Opposition as intended to 
combat the rebellion by creating a famine 
in which the innocent would suffer equally 
with the guilty. Great indignation was 
excited by the speech of Mr. Dundas, 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, who, accord- 
ing to the report in Hansard (6 March), said 
that he “was afraid’’ that the famine 
referred to by preceding speakers “ would 
not be produced by this Bill.” In the corre- 
spondence between Walpole and Mason in 
1781-2, Dundas is referred to by the nick- 
names “ Starvation Dundas ”’ and ‘ Starva- 
tion.” The editor, Mitford, explains this by 
saying that Dundas himself introduced the 
word into the language ; but although this 
seems intrinsically not unlikely, I find no 
confirmation of it in any of the early reports 
of the debate. Can any instance of the 
word be found earlier than 1778 ? 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 





EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY POLITICAL 
Bauxtaps.—I am preparing for the press a 
collection of political ballads issued during 
the administration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
If any reader has ballads of this period which 
he believes to be rare, I should be glad if he 
would communicate with me. Among others 
I desire the following: ‘The Honest Voters ; 
or, Robin’s Downfall ’ (1727); ‘ The King’s 
Speech Versified’ (1728); ‘ Robin’s Com- 
plaint’ (1728); ‘The Knight and the 
Cardinal’ (1731); ‘The Norfolk Miller 
Excised’ (1733); ‘Change Alley Excised’ 
(1733) ; ‘ A New Crop of Blockheads ’ (1733) ; 
‘The Knight and the Purse’ (1734); ‘The 
Champion’s Defeat ’ (1739); ‘ Ballad to the 
Sailors of Great Britain’ (1741); ‘ Argus, a 
Ballad.’ M. PERCIVAL. 

25, Charlbury Road, Oxford. 


THE ORDER or MeritT.—In chap. li. of 
‘Endymion,’ published in 1880, St. Barbe, 
speaking to Endymion, says :— 

“Now tell your master, Mr. Sidney Wilton, 
that if he wants to strengthen the institutions of 
this country, the government should establish an 
order of merit, and the press ought to be repre- 
sented in it.’—P. 225, Hughenden edition. 

St. Barbe, besides being what is called a 
press man, was the writer of a book, “ one 
of the most successful that have appeared 
for a long time....selling forty thousand 
a month.” See chap. Ixxvii. pp. 349-50. 

The Order of Merit was instituted 23 June, 
1902, and it included those ‘‘ who may have 
rendered exceptionally meritorious service 
towards the advancement of Art, Litera- 
ture, or Science.” 

Was Disraeli the first to suggest an Order 
of Merit? Ineed not refer toa‘ Key to“ En- 
dymion ”’ which has appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
as nothing turns on the question as to 
whether certain characters in the book were 
intended to represent the persons named in 
such Key. Harry B. Pouanp. 

Inner Temple. 

(he Key was printed originally at 6S. ii. 484, 
and reprinted in the Beaconsfield Bibliography at 
8S. iii. 482.] 


‘GuipE To IrisH Fiction.’ (See ante, 
pp. 47, 68, 89.)—I am engaged upon the 
second edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish Fiction,’ 
the first edition: of which appeared in 1910 
(Longmans). I have a list of novels of 
Irish interest about which I have not yet 
been ablé to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send.me particulars of these 
books, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
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invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

Riddall.—Husband and Lover. 

Rogers.—St. Kevin, and Other Irish Tales. 

Russell. — Sprigs of Shamrock; or, Irish 
Sketches and Legends. 

Shand.—Kilcarra. 

Slieve Foy.—Stories of Irish Life, Past and 
Present. 

Townshend.—The Children of Nugentstown and 
their Dealings with the Sidhe. 

Tranton.—The United Irishman. 

Tynan.—A Shameful Inheritance. 

Vereker.—Old Times in Ireland. 

STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
Milltown Park, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


Erste Famity.—I should like to have 
a few particulars about the Elbée family, 
their titles and armorial bearings. Rietstap 
gives “‘d’argent & trois fasces de gueules,”’ 
but there should be supporters and a motto. 
The family is not mentioned in the Marquis 
de Ruvigny’s new book. A. A. 


HERALDIC: ForREIGN Arms.—Could any 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ identify the 
following family shields? (1) A bird resting 
on a five-pointed star. (2) A cross, the ends 
divided, and forming eight eagles’ heads. 
They are, of course, foreign arms, and prob- 
ably of Belgium, Holland, or just across 
the frontiers. The heraldic colours are not 
indicated. No. 1 has nothing to do with 
the Schwalenberg swallow on star in the 
arms of Lippe. Louis A. DUKE. 

Hornsey. 


AUTHOR WANTED. —-Where do these lines 
oceur ?— 
Methought the lone river that murmured along 
Was more dull in its sadness, more sad in its song. 
They were prescribed by the musician 
Hullah in certain exercises for the voice. 


J. K. 
S. Africa. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning the parentage and career of the 
following Old Westminsters : (1) John Read, 
K.S. 1668. (2) Edmund Redmayne of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 1676/7. (3) John 
Remington of Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 
1632/3. (4) Vincent Rice of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., B.A. 1702/3, son of David Rice of 
Ambleston, co. Pembroke. (5) Edward 
Richards, Scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1664. 





(6) Francis Richards, Q.S. 1712, son of John 
Richards of Chelsea. (7) James Richards 
of Ch. Ch., Oxon., M.A. 1734/5, son of John 
Richards of the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. (8) John Richards of Ch. Ch., 
Oxon., B.A. 1665, son of George Richards 
of Silverton, Devon. (9) Robert Richards, 
K.S. 1683. (10) William Richards, K.8. 
1669. G. F. R. B. 


HARRISON = GREEN.—On 14 Aug., 1816, a 
marriage took place at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, between Thomas, son of 
George (later Sir George) Harrison, and 
Elizabeth Green. Elizabeth Green is said 
to have been an orphan and a ward of John 
Tweedy, and was at that date living in the 
parish of St. George, Hanover Square. I 
should be greatly obliged if any of your 
correspondents could give me the parentage 
of this lady. 

Sir George Harrison was for many years 
Assistant-Secretary to the Treasury, and was 
knighted at St. James’s Palace on 13 April, 
1824. His son above named was a Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue, and died 
8 May, 1851. W. H. CHrIpPprInDaAatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


“Scots”? =“ Scotcu.’”’—Why is the once 
recognized adjective ‘‘ Scotch ” commonly 
elbowed out nowadays by ‘“‘ Scots” ? Surely 
this is of recent coinage; and, indeed, is it 
an adjective at all? I read in The Pimes 
Literary Supplement of 21 Jan.: ‘‘ Such an 
education includes French, but does not 
include Scots.” Certainly, we used to 
speak of the ‘‘ Scotch language.’’ Were we 
wrong? And “ Scots’ used to connote men 
of Scotland: ‘‘ Scots wha hae,’’ and so on. 
Was Burns wrong ? S. R. C. 

The Precincts, Canterbury. 


SourcE or Quotation WanTED.—In the 
‘ Adagia’ of Erasmus (Leyden, 1703), IIT. 
vii. xii., is quoted an answer of Alexander 
to one who suggested to him that a much 
larger revenue could be extorted from his 
empire: kal kymwpdv puod tov éx pitov éx- 
Téuvovra Ta Adxava, In Freinsheim’s ‘Sup- 
plement’ to Quintus Curtius (II. 6) this 
appears as “ Respondit etiam olitorem se 
odisse qui radicitus exscinderet olera, que 
carpere debuisset.”’ According to the Vari- 
orum Edition of Curtius (Elzevir, Amst., 
1664), the authority for this is “‘ Hippol. & 
Collibus Princeps cap. 33, ex Maximo Tyrio.”’ 
I do not find it in the ‘ Princeps’ of Hippo- 
lytus & Collibus, nor in Maximus Tyrius. 
Can any one kindly throw light upon this ? 
SLEUTH-HOUND. 
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CLERICAL DrrREcTORIES.—(1) Is there any 
Clergy List earlier than ‘ The Clerical Guide ; 
or, Ecclesiastical Directory,’ published by 
Rivington in 1817? The second edition of 
this work was published in 1822. When did 
it cease publication ? 

(2) When was the first issue of ‘The Clergy 
List’? I have a copy for the year 1844, 
published by C. Cox. 

(3) Crockford’s ‘ Clerical Directory’ com- 
menced in 1858, and was issued once every 
two years up to its eighth edition, 1876, 
since when it has appeared annually. 

(4) Thomas Bosworth’s ‘ Clerical Directory ’ 
commenced, I think, in 1875, but ceased in 
1890, when it was incorporated with ‘'The 
Clergy List,’ published by Kelly’s Direc- 
tories, Ltd. It was in Thomas Bosworth’s 
‘ Directory ’ for 1886 that the dedications of 
the various churches first appeared. 

(5) When did Phillips’s ‘ Clergy Directory 
and Parish Guide ’ first appear ? 

(6) Nisbet’s ‘ Church Directory and Alma- 
nack ’ commenced, I think, in 1905. 

A chronological list of the various Clerical 
Directories, Lists, Guides, &c., from the 
earliest time to the present would be wel- 
comed. J. C. H. 

Horncastle. 


ALLEGED SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT PELASGIC. 
—In the Book of Daniel, v. 25, we read 
that the fingers of a man’s hand wrote 
upon the plaster of the wall of Belshazzar’s 
palace, when he made a great feast to a 
thousand of his lords, the writing: ‘‘ Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin’’—words given in 
the Hebrew Bible as ‘‘ Mane, Phares, 
Thekel.”’ 

The meaning given, respectively, in the 
Septuagint and Massoretic texts to these 
alleged Aramaic words is somewhat at 
variance. 

Some years ago an Albanian friend of 
mine, wishing to impress upon me the claim 
to great antiquity of his native language, the 
Skipetar—he maintaining it was but a 
slightly modified form of ancient Pelasgic, 
and, of course, the only extant remains of it 
—told me that these words are still used and 
perfectly understood to-day, in and around 
Scutari, where the Toskish form of the 
Epirotic tongue is spoken. 

I cannot find in London an Albanian 
dictionary, and the help given by the few 
grammars as yet published is so uncertain 
and scanty that I should welcome the 
assistance of a polyglot reader. 

Sitvio Corio. 





ELIZABETH COBBOLD : HER DESCENT FROM 
EpmunpD WALLER.—In the ‘ Dict. of. Nat. 
Biog.’ it is stated that Miss Waller, the 
mother of Elizabeth Cobbold, the poetical 
writer, was a descendant of the poet Waller. 
Can any of your readers kindly help me to 
identify this. Miss Waller, who married 
Robert Knipe, living in London in 1767, from 
an existing Waller pedigree ? 

Ernest H. H. SHORTING. 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—A writer on the 
early years of the seventeenth century put 
on some of his title-pages the following 
quotation from Cardanus: “ Ut unaquseque 
ars nobilissima ac divinissima fuit: it& ad 
mortalium cognitionem tardissimé pervenit.” 
Though my search for this passage in Cardan’s 
works has been fruitless, no doubt it is there ; 
and I should feel much indebted to any one 
of your learned contributors who would refer 
me to it. A. T. W. 


‘‘ CONTURBABANTUR CONSTANTINOPOLI- 
TANI.”’—In spite of its false quantities the 
distich 

Conturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus 
has always been very popular among school- 
boys, and seems exceedingly appropriate 
at the present time. It first appeared, I 
believe, on p. 152 of ‘The Comic Latin 
Grammar,’ published in 1840. Who was 
the author of this work ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ANTONIO VIEIRA.—He was a Jesuit, but 
nevertheless an enemy of the Inquisition in 
Portugal. I should be much obliged if any 
reader would inform me whether he at any 
time held the office of Secretary of the 
Inquisition. Are the dates of his birth and 
death known? He lived about the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Cot. JoHn Rutrer.—I shall be greatly 
obliged for any information about this 
officer, who lost his life in 1756 at the taking 
of Minorca by the French, it is believed. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


“ WastrREL’’= Waste LAanp.—Twice over 
in The Cornish and Devon Post (Launceston) 
of 23 Jam is found the word ‘“‘ wastrel ” as 
apparently meaning a piece of waste land 
by the side of a road. Both the St. Teath 
Sanitary Authority, meeting at Delabole, 
and the Camelford Rural District Council 
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had before them the question of what the 
St. Teath Parish Council ‘‘ claims to be a 
wastrel at Treroosal,” it being stated that 
“‘ the land in dispute was a portion of an old 
road for which a new one was substituted 
when the railway was constructed.” Is this 
Cornish use otherwise known ? 
DUNHEVED. 


PacKET- Boat CHARGES, SEVENTEENTH 
Crentury.—I should be glad to have any 
information concerning the rates charged for 
carrying passengers from England to Holland 
and France in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century—about 1668. Had the packet 
boats a fixed scale of charges ? M. L. 


**ROPER’S NEWS”: “ DUCK’s NEWS.” — 
An old North-Devon woman, hearing a 
story already well known to her, exclaimed, 
‘‘That’s Roper’s news,’ whereupon a South 
Devonian who was _ present remarked, 
“That ’s what I call duck’s news.” 

Is there any known explanation of these 
phrases ? MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


GRANGE Famity.—Information would be 
welcomed on the Grange family (England and 
Ireland). Reply direct to Mrs. Maynard 
Grange, 36, Lowther Avenue, Toronto, 
Canada, or Witi1AM MacARrTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


IcHABOD AS AN ExcrLaMATION.—At one 
time the Scriptural name Ichabod was used, 
presumably with a knowledge of its deriva- 
tion, with the sense of alas! regretting the 
good old times. Has the word a long history 
as an exclamation, or does it date only from 
the Victorian period ? Leo C. 


Oxtp .Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following :— 
(1) Nicoll, John, admitted 11 April, 1758, 
left.1764. (2) Nightingale, James, admitted 
9 Sept., 1765, left 1765. (3) Nisbet, William, 
admitted 24 Nov., 1756, left 1765. (4) 
Ogilvy, David, admitted 29 June, 1765, left 
1766. (5) Osborne, John, admitted 31 May, 
1756, left.1759. (6) Osborne, John, admitted 
1759, left 1763. (7) Parker, John Robert, 
admitted 25 June, 1765, left 1768. (8) 
Parker, Robert, admitted 27 April, 1763, 
left 1765. (9) Parry, Richard, admitted 
22 April, 1761, left 1763. (10) Parry, 
Thomas, admitted 21 Feb., 1762, left 1762. 
(11) Parsons, Edward, admitted 7 June, 1758, 
left 1759. (12) Patterson, Thomas, ad- 
mitted 18 April, 1760, left 1761. (13) Pigott, 
Charles, admitted 25 Feb., 1762, left 1768. 





(14) Pigott, John Pelling, admitted 24 April, 
1763, left 1767. (15) Pitt, John, admitted 
26 April, 1759, left 1762. (16) Pogson, John, 
admitted 27 Jan., 1765, left 1771. (17) 
Poole, Charles, admitted 10 Jan., 1765, left 
1767. (18) Pott, John, adinitted 16 Jan., 
1762, left 1768. R. A. AL. 





Replies. 


‘THE THEATRE OF THE WORLD.’ 
(11 S. xi. 47.) 


THE name of the author of ‘Theatrum 
Mundi,’ which was quoted at the above 
reference in the extraordinary form ‘“ Boya- 
tuan,” appears on the title ot Alday’s 
translation as Boaistuau. <A short notice of 
the man will be found in the ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,’ vol. vi., under ‘ Boistuau 
ou Baistuau (Pierre), dit Launay.’ He is 
there described as “ chroniqueur frangais,”’ 
and said to have been born at Nantes, and 
to have died at Paris in 1566. ‘Il passa, 
de son temps, pour un beau parleur, et ne 
manquait pas d’une certaine érudition,” 
which does not tell one very much. 


One of his works, ‘ Histoires tragiques, 
extraites des ceuvres italiennes de Bandel,’ 
has a special interest in connexion with 
Shakespeare, as it was his French version 
of a story in Bandello that was the source 
of Arthur Broke’s ‘ Tragicall Historye of 
Romeus and Juliet,’ while a prose transla- 
tion appeared in Painter’s ‘Palace of 
Pleasure.’ The connexion with Shakespeare 
seems to put the French writer’s Protean 
name on its mettle, and it then takes, in 
some writers at least, the variety “‘ Boisteau.”’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Your correspondent has not hit upon the 
correct spelling of the name of the author of 
this book, hence the difficulty. The writer 
was a tolerably well-known person in his 
day—Pierre Boaistuau. 

The copy of the edition of the book which 
is referred to in the query appears entered 
in the Term Catalogues for May, 1679 (see 
Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ i. 351). There 
are at least twelve copies of the book in the 
British Museum in various languages and 
editions, some being duplicates. The earliest 
is the Paris edition of 1558. There were 


later editions in Paris in 1572 and 1580. 
There was an edition issued at Antwerp in 
A copy of a French edition dated 


1593. 
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1561, 
notes. 

The first English edition was issued, 
undated and unpaged, in 1566. Its title 
then ran :— 

“*Theatrum Mundi: The Theatre or rule of the 
world, wherein may be sene the running raze and 
course of euery man’s life, as touching misery and 
felicity. Translated into English by John Alday. 
pie pico at London by H. D. for Thomas Hacket, 
and are to be sold at his shop in Paules church 
yarde at the signe of the Key.” 

The later London editions are dated 1574 
and 1581, also 1663 and 1679, the last 
being the one of which your correspondent 
has a copy. The 1663 edition was from a 
translation by Francis Farrer, and the 
1679 was translated by Giles Rose. A copy 
of the 1574 edition (Alday’s translation) 
was sold at Sotheby’s, 17 March, 1902, in 
Lord Mexborough’s sale. This was Isaac 
Reed’s copy, with his autograph. 
Catalogue of the Sale of Isaac Reed’s Library, 
November, 1807, where this identical copy 
appears as Lot 1717.) 


Boaistuau was the author also of ‘ His- 
toires Prodigieuses,’ which was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. The author apparently 
came to London in 1559 to present a MS. 
copy to the Queen. Mr. Quaritch had the 
MS. of this copy for sale many years ago. 
See his ‘ General Catalogue,’ ii. 1246, where 
interesting details of the MS. and of the 
author’s visit to London are given. 


Boaistuau translated Bandello’s story of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ into French in 1559. 
This was followed in 1562 by an English 
poetical version of the story, based upon 
Boaistuau’s French translation, and was by 
Arthur Brooke (or Broke). A prose trans- 
jJation of Boaistuau’s story, as taken from 
Bandello, was given in Painter’s ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure,’ 1567. See J. P. Collier‘s ’ Shake- 
speare’s Library,’ vol. ii., 1843, and also the 
New Shakspere Society’s work ‘ Originals 
and Analogues,’ 1875, pt. i., edited by P. A. 
Daniel. Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ 
was issued first in 1597. 


Boaistuau was a Breton, being born at 
Nantes, though the actual date does not 
appear to be known. He died in Paris in 
1566. <A few biographical facts relating to 
the author may be found in Larousse’s 
‘Grand Dictionnaire,’ also in Michaud’s 
‘Biographie Universelle’ and Hoefer’s 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Universelle.’ Brunet 
also has about a column and a half of 
well -arranged matter. 


in the British Museum, has MS. 


A. L. HumpuHrReys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


(Cf. 1G 





Luke Rosrinson, M.P. (11 S. xi. 9, 55, 70). 
—There are some omissions in Sir WILLIAM 
BULL’s extracts (ante, p. 55) from the Blue- 
Books of Members of Parliament. 


Scarborough, 25 October, 1645, concerning 
Sir Hugh Cholmley (not Chomley) and John 
Hotham, add “disabled to sit, the latter 
being since deceased.”’ 


Add from list of 1660 Parliament :— 

John Legard, esq., vice 
Luke binson, esq., 
whose election was de- 
clared void. 

This refers to Luke 

dated 4 April, 1660. 


Concerning the eighteenth-century Luke 
Robinson, add from list of 1741 Parlia- 
ment :— 

Algernon, Earl of Mountrath in 
the kingdom of Ireland. 

eorge Berkeley, esq. 
Foot-note.—Return amended by Order of the 
House, dated 4 March, 1741-2, by erasing the 
names of Francis Chute, esq., and Luke Robinson, 
esq., and substituting the names of Algernon, 
Earl of Mountrath, and George Berkeley, esq. 

Add from list of 1747 Parliament :— 

John Savile, esq., of 4 oun} 


25 July, 1660, 
Scarborough Borough. 


Robinson’s cleetion 


\_6 May, 1741, 
J Hedon Borough. 


county York. 

Luke Robinson, esq., of Carey- 
street, London. 

This last extract is the only one in which 

Luke Robinson’s address is given. 

I may add, as to Sirk Witt1am BULL’s 
second extract, that in the Blue-Book Lil- 
burn and Lascelles are spelt Lilburne and 
Lascells; and that in the fifth extract 
“Returns” should be Return. 

In The London Magazine for June, 1754, 
in the ‘ Account of controverted Elections,’ 
appears (p. 248) the result of the Hedon 
contest: Capt. Saunders and Capt. Denis, 97 
votes ; Samuel Gumley and Luke Robinson, 
31 votes. 

Robinson’s colleague in the representation 
of Hedon in the 1741 Parliament was Rear- 
Admiral George Anson, created Lord Anson, 
13 June, 1747, a few days before the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. He had been elected 
vice Earl of Mountrath, deceased. 

RosBERT PIERPOINT. 


1 July, 1747, 
Hedon Borough. 


“Jacos Larwoop” (11 S. xi. 31, sub 
‘The Slang Dictionary’).—In his reply 
about ‘The Slang Dictionary’ Mr. Pret 
(ante, p. 31) writes :— 

“‘T very much doubt the existence of ‘Jacob 
Larwood,’ who is credited with the authorship of 
‘The History of Signboards,’ ‘Anecdotes of the 
Clergy,’ &c.” 
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According to John Foster Kirk’s ‘ Supple- 
ment to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary,’ 
“Jacob Larwood” is a pseudonym for 
L. R. Sadler, author of ‘The Book of 
Clerical, Anecdote,’ ‘The Story of the 
London Parks,’ ‘ Theatrical Anecdotes,’ and 
‘Forensic Anecdotes.’ According to the 
Dictionary, he was author, “with John 
Camden Hotten,” of ‘The History of Sign- 
Boards.’ This joint authorship is an- 
nounced on the title-page of the 6th ed.; 
also in an advertisement of the 4th ed., 
in Hotten’s List for 1873, at the end of 
‘Clubs and Club Life in London.’ 

But in Hotten’s Catalogue, at the end of 
my copy of ‘Artemus Ward (his Travels) 
among the Mormons,’ 1865, one of the 
“announcements of New and _ Interesting 
Books ”’ is 

‘“*The History of Signboards from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day...... By Jacob Larwood 
assisted by another Old Hand.’’ 

Although this announcement is in a book 
dated 1865, ‘The History of Signboards’ 
appears to have been first published in 1866. 
See ‘ Preliminary ’ in ‘Clubs and Club Life in 
London,’ by John Timbs, where, under date 
7 Nov., 1872, it is stated: ‘‘ Six years ago 
the publisher [¢.e., Hotten] of the present 
work issued a ‘ History of Signboards.’ ” 
In this latter book the ‘‘ one hundred illus- 
trations in fac-simile ”’ are, according to the 
title-page of the 6th ed., by “ J. Larwood.”’ 

‘Taking the Air;.or, the Story of our 
London Parks,’ by Jacob Larwood, is an- 
nounced as a ‘‘ New Book on the London 
Parks,” price 18s., in two volumes, in 
Hotten’s List for 1870, at the end of my 
copy of Hotten’s reprint of ‘Tom & Jerry 
—Life in London.’ 

For books by, or edited by, or with intro- 
ductions by, John Camden Hotten see 
Allibone’s ‘Dictionary,’ under ‘Syntax, 
Dr.,’ and Kirk’s ‘ Supplement,’ under ‘ Hot- 
ten, John Camden.’ 

What a vast amount of trouble would be 
saved if all publishers would date their books 
and all editions thereof ! 

ROBER®? PIERPOINT. 


Rev. Lewis Way (11 S. xi. 49).—Mr. 
SoLomons will find some particulars of this 
gentleman on p. 453 of vol. xi. of the Fifth 
Series of ‘N. & Q.’ He was the second son 
of Benjamin Way of Denham Place, Ux- 
bridge, M.P. for Bridport, and F.R.S. He 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
22 April, 1790, graduated B.A. 14 Jan., 1793, 
and became a Fellow of Merton and M.A. 
19 Oct., 1796. He took an active part in 





the establishment of the first English chapel 
in Paris. He married, on 31 Dec., 1801, 
Mary, eldest daughter and coheiress of the 
Rev. Herman Drewe. He died at Barford. 
near Leamington, 23 Jan., 1840. He was 
the author of the following works: (a) 
‘Thoughts on the Scriptural Expectations 
of the Christian Church’ (Gloucester, 1823, 
8vo); (b) ‘ Palingenesia, the World to Come ’ 
(London, Martin Bossage, 1824, 8vo). 
Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A. (founder of the 
Royal Archeological Institute), was his only 
son. 

Lewis Way once resided at Stanstead 
Park, Sussex. He inherited a large fortune 
from a namesake who was not a relative. I 
have an impression that he took into his 
house at one time a colony of Jews to convert. 
them, but that they “lifted” his silver 
spoons, and thus gave rise to some poetry 
which I cannot remember. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


THomas BrapDBuRY, Lorp Mayor (11 S. 
x. 490; xi. 52).—It may be interesting to 
give the will of the sister who was married 
to John Josselyn. She is in the direct line 
of the Jocelyns, and the will is likely to 
have been overlooked, as it appears under 
the name of “ Phillip Josselyn”’ of High 
Rodyng, Essex, widow, 15 Oct., 1530 
(Commissary of London, Essex, and Herts). 
She directs that she is to be buried in the 
‘pryorie of Kynge Hatfeld,’” by her hus- 
band John Josselyn, and leaves 20d. to the 
high altar of High Roding. Sundry rich 
plate to Anne her daughter and her daughter 
Wentworth. Also to Mary Josselyn. To 
Thomas J. my son. To Peter, Henry, and 
Clare, my son Wentworth’s children, “3 
gobletts playne all gylte with the covers to 
the same gobletts belonging.” To John, 
Richard, and Thomas Josselyn, “‘ gobletts.”’ 
Some honest priest to “ synge masses” at 
priory for 12 months for my brother Henrye 
Bradburye of London. To Leonard Jos- 
selyn. To Anne and Johanne Wentworth, 
gowns. Do. to my daughter-in-law Dorathe 
Josselyn. Do. to my cousin Elizabeth, 
late Rauffe Josselyn’s wife. To my cousin 
Annes, John Wyseman’s wife. Lease of 
farm to John Wyseman. To William Brad- 
bury, the younger son to my cousin William 
Bradburye the elder, 101. To my cousin 
Humfrey Fitzherbert and his wife a gown. 
To my ladye Gate do. Executors, son-in- 


law Nycholas Wentworth and son Thomas 
Josselyn and John Wyseman. 
two priests and others. 


Witnesses, 
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It is probable from this that the Henry 
in Thomas Bradbury’s will was his own 
brother, and not his wife’s as stated at 
the second reference. 

Philippa’s son Thomas was afterwards 
knighted ; he married Dorothy, the daughter 
of Sir Geoffrey Gate, and sister of Sir John 
Gate, who was beheaded for his support of 
Lady Jane Grey. The Wisemans of Much 
Canfield were a notable family; and the 
Wentworths, who held Gosfield Hall, were 
ennobled. 

Clutterbuck (‘ Hist. of Herts’) says that 
Philippa was a daughter of William Brad- 
bury of Littlebury, near Walden in Essex, 
and further particulars of the family can 
be found in the county histories of Herts 
and Essex. I am not quite sure, without 
reference, if the Jocelyn peerage (Earldom of 
Roden) is in this line or her cousin Ralph’s. 

The Bradburys were goldsmiths, which 
accounts for the profusion of fine plate men- 
tioned in the will. It is worth publishing in 
detail, as an example of what some house- 
holds owned at that time. 

Sir Ralph Josselyn, twice Lord Mayor of 
London, was, I think, the immediate prede- 
cessor of Thomas Bradbury. He restored 
the fortunes of the family, which is said to 
date from the Conquest. 

I shall be glad if any one can give me the 
information about some other Josselyns of 
this period, which I am asking for in a 
separate note. RawtpH Nevit1, F.S.A. 

astle Hill, Guildford. 


Our NationaL ANTHEM (11 S. xi. 68).—I 
have no wish to reopen the well-worn dis- 
cussion of the authorship of the air of ‘ God 
save the King.’ The subject has been 
debated times without number in the past 
fifty years, and the fullest history is to be 
found in a series of articles by Dr. Wm. H. 
Cummings, formerly Principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, which appeared in The 
Musical Times from March to August, 1878. 
His researches left him confident that Dr. 
John Bull was the author of the air. 

On the other hand, Dr. Fink, who years 
ago edited The Leipsic Musical Gazette, also 
a musical antiquary of deep research, was 
equally positive that Dr. Henry Carey com- 
posed the tune in honour of the birthday of 
George IT. Mr. Chappell, in his ‘ Collection of 
National Airs,’ also unhesitatingly attributed 
the authorship to Henry Carey. In‘N. & Q.,’ 
28. x. 301, there is a letter from Diisseldorf 
bearing the signature of Franois DicK1ns, 
Associate and Hon. Member of the Societa 
della Santa Cecilia in Rome, in which the 





writer says, referring to Henry Carey (who 
was born in 1696, and committed suicide in 
1744) :— 

“There is not the slightest doubt of the fact 
that he was the composer and poet of ‘ God save 
the King,’ the national anthem not only of 
England, but of Prussia and all the rest of the 
German States, which borrowed this mighty melody 
from us.” 

He scorned the idea of Dr. John Bull, who 
was born in 1563, being the author. 


Mr. HaRRIsON will find several interesting. 
letters about the adoption of the English air, 
not only by all the German States, but also 
by Denmark, Switzerland, and Russia, at 
8 S. x. 438 and xi. 10 and 11, which, I 
think, will supply all the information he 
requires, if not more. 

In a lecture delivered by Dr. Cummings 
at the Royal Institution in 1902, after 
demolishing the claims of Carey, Ravens- 
croft, Forbes, Lulli, Purcell, and Handel 
to the authorship of the tune, which he 
unhesitatingly ascribed to John Bull, he 
added that, as a matter of fact, it was 
a variation of the old dance form known 
as the Galliard, which was made up of two 
bar groups of triple time, with two parts of 
six and eight bars respectively. 

In the same year a very interesting little 
book on the origin and history of the music 
and words of ‘ God save the King ’ was com- 
piled by Dr. Cummings and published by 
Novellos. In it he states that 
‘the German form to the words ‘ Heil Dir im 
Siegerkranz’ was written by Balthasar Gerhard 
Schumacher, and was first published in the 
Spenersche Zeitung in Berlin, December 17, 1793. 
It was afterwards adopted as a national song by 
Prussia, Saxony, and other German States. It 
must, however, have been familiar to German folk 
in 1791, for in May of that year was published 
‘ Four-and-Twenty Variations for the Clavichord 
or Fortepiano on the English People’s-Song ‘‘ God 
save the King.”’” 

In the appendix to his book Dr. Cummings 
prints the music of the air as copied from 
Dr. Bull’s MS., but I am bound to state that 
it appears to me to bear but little resem- 
blance to the tune of our National Anthem 
as played to-day. 

WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology ’ says 
that the melody of ‘God save the King’ 
became known on the Continent about 1766. 
It was set’ in Denmark as a national air to 
the words “ Heil Dir, dem liebenden,” a song 
in eight stanzas, written for the birthday of 
Christian VII. (a brother-in-law to George IIT. 
of England), and published in 1790. Passing 
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into Berlin, the words were recast and pub- 
lished in 1793, and with the tune were after- 
wards adopted as the national air, first in 
Prussia, and then in Saxony and some other 
North German States. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings published six 
articles on the subject in The Musical 
Times, 1878, which were issued in book- 
form under the title of ‘God save the 
King, the Origin and History of the Music 
and Words of the National Anthem,’ Novello, 
1902. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ and 
Chappell’s ‘Popular Music’ should also be 
consulted. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The words “ Heil Dir im Siegerkranz”’ 
were written by Balthasar Gerhard Schu- 
macher, and published in the Spenersche 
Zeitung in Berlin, 17 Dec., 1793. It was 
adopted, with our tune, as the national song 
of Prussia, Saxony, and other German States. 
It had previously been printed, with words 
commencing ‘‘ Heil, theures Fiirstenpaar! ” 
in GOttingen in 1791. 

WittiaM H. CuMMINGS. 


Worps or Porm WANTED (11S. xi. 20).—I 
imagine this: is what your correspondent 
wants :— 

** A Poem upon the New Marble Statue of His 
Present Majesty, Erected in the Royal Exchange: 
By the Society of Merchants Adventurers of 
England: Together with a Copy of the Inscrip- 
tion upon the Pedestall. London, Printed for 
Randal Taylor, near Stationers-Hall. 1684.” 
4 leaves, folio. 

It begins 
Hail Noble Founders of this vast Design ! 


If your correspondent is unable to see it in 
Dublin, I shall be pleased to copy and send 
it to him. G. THORN-DRuRY. 

42, Roland Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


* GazING-ROOM ”’ (118. xi. 26).—This fairly 
frequent architectural feature is represented 
in both the ‘ Historical English Dictionary ’ 
and in the ‘ Century ’ by the word “ gazebo,” 
with alternative spellings “‘ gazeboo,”’ ‘“‘ gazee- 
bo,” “‘gazabo.” The earliest illustrative 
quotation given by Sir James Murray is from 
Halfpenny’s ‘New Designs for Chinese 
Temples,’ 1752. I have seen many gazebos, 
some included in large houses; and some 
built more as summer-houses and standing 
apart. I recall one of the latter in the village 
of Nether Stowey, where Coleridge lived. 
There are many of them scattered about the 
country. A. L. HuMPHREYs. 

187, Piecadilly, W. 





SouRcE OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. xi. 
69).—The “immortal story ” referred to is 
‘Trene Iddesleigh,’ by Mrs. Amanda M‘Kit- 
trick Ros, which appeared in 1897 (privately 
printed by Baird, Belfast). Nothing in the 
least like this romance has ever been written 
—or at least printed—in the annals of 
literature. Barry Pain reviewed it in Black 
and White of 19 Feb., 1898, and was severely 
taken to task (as the “so-called Barry 
Pain ’’) by the authoress in the Preface to 
her next book, ‘ Delina Delaney,’ an almost 
equally astonishing production. 

Fort Augustus. D. O. HuNTER-BLAIR. 


STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK (115. xi. 68). 
—I can answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. A nephew of mine had a starling 
which could speak, and although its vocabu- 
lary was not extensive, its articulation was 
very distinct. It could say “ Poor Joey,”’ 
“Pretty Joey,” and ‘‘ Pretty little Joey,” 
so that any one could understand it. There 
used to be an absurd belief in Sussex that in 
order to make the teaching of a starling to 
speak an easy task its tongue should be 
split. I need not say that no such barbarity 
was inflicted upon Joey. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 


Let us not forget this classic example :— 


‘*IT was interrupted in the hey-day of this 
soliloquy, with a voice which I took to be that of 
a child, which complained it could not get out. 
I looked up and down the passage, and seeing 
neither man, woman, nor child, I went out 
without further attention. In my return back 
through the passage, I heard the same words 
repeated twice over, and, looking up, I saw it 
was a starling, hung in a little cage. ‘Ican’t get 
out, I can’t get out,’ said the starling. 

“TI stood looking at the bird, and to every 
person that came through the passage it ran 
fluttering to the side towards which they ap- 
proached it, with the same lamentation of its 
captivity. ‘I can’t get out,’ said the starling: 
‘God help thee !’ said I, ‘ but I ‘ll help thee out, 
cost what it will’; so I turned about the cage 
to get to the door; it was twisted and double 
twisted so fast with wire there was no getting it 
open without pulling the cage to pieces. I took 
both hands to it. The bird flew to the place 
where I was attempting his deliverance, and, 
thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his 
breast against it as if impatient. ‘I fear, poor 
creature,’ said I, ‘I cannot set thee at liberty.’ 
‘No,’ said the starling, ‘I can’t get out; I can’t 
get out.’”’—‘ ASentimental Journey ’ (‘‘ The Hotel 
at Paris’’). 

In Book X. chap. I. of his ‘ Natural History,’ 
Pliny jots :— 

** At the moment that I am writing this, the 
young Cesars have a starling and some night- 
ingales that are being taught to talk Greek and 


Latin.” St. SwITHIN. 
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_ NaMEs on Corrrns (11 S. xi. 29, 76, 92).— 


On 17 March, 1894, I visited the Lucas vault 16 


beneath the east end of St. Giles’s Church, 
Colchester. Access was gained bya door in 
the wall on the north side of the sanctuary. 
From two enormous coffins I copied the 
following inscriptions. 

1. This coffin is of wood, to which is 
affixed a brass plate with these words :— 

This coffin encloses 
the body of the Right 
Hon the Lady Anne 
Lvcas who dyed on the 
22% day of Avgvst in 

the Yeare 1660. 

2. This coffin is of lead, to which is attached 
(by solder at the four corners) a square brass 
plate bearing the following :— 

Memorize Sacrum 
Noblissimi D" 
Johannis D"i Lvcas 
Baronis de Shenfiel¢ 
Qvi Obijt 2 die Julii 
1671 tatis Sve 65. 

John, Lord Lucas was the elder brother of 
Sir Charles Lucas, who, with Sir George Lisle, 
was shot by order of Fairfax after the capitu- 
Jation of Colchester on 28 August, 1648. 
(See 11 S. vi. 284.) 

St. Giles’s Church, I believe, underwent a 
restoration in 1907. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MarSAck (118. ix. 30; x. 11).—Ina Becher 
pedigree Major Marsack of Caversham is 
described as a natural son of King George II. 
He married Charlotte Becher (born 2 Aug., 
1767), daughter of Richard Becher of Cal- 
cutta by his second wife, Ann Hasleby. 


Col. Marsack died 26 Jan., 1837. He 
had children: 1. Charlotte; 2. Henry; 3. 
George; 4. Caroline; 5. Louisa; 6. Ed- 


ward; 7. Ellen. 
The particulars of a Chancery suit .may 
interest the inquirer :— 


Becher v. Marsack. 12 March, 1830. Theanswer 
of Richard Henry Marsack and Jane his wife, two 
defendants, to complaint of Richard Becher, Philip 
Browne, Edward }Hunter, Charlotte Marsack, 
George Heartwell Marsack, Charlotte Grosvenor, 
widow, Thomas Frederick Sowdon and Caroline 
his wife, Francis ee: William Stephens, 
— Marsack, David Brown and Eleanor his 
wife. 

Indenture made 4 Jan., 1820. Marriage 5 Jan, 
1820. Charles Marsack, the father, died intestate 
as to his real estate, and left Charlotte his widow, 
this defendant his eldest son. and the complainants 
George Heartwell, Edward Claude, Charlotte 
(wife of John Grosvenor), Caroline (wife of 
Thomas Fredk. Sowdon), Louisa Marsack, and 
Eleanor (now wife of David Brown), his only 
children and next of kin. Charles Marsack was 
seised of the Manor of Caversham and of Kirtons 





in Burghfield, and of copyholds in Hampstead. co. 
Middlesex. His personal estate was worth 75,000/.- 
5 Letters of administration were granted to 
Richard Henry Marsack. Real estate was worth 
107,0007. Former bill in 1823 by Richard Henry 
Marsack against Charlotte Marsack. Accounts and 
final agreement to be referred to the complainant 
Richard Becher. ‘Richard Henry Marsack, sworn 
at his house, Rue du Bras d'Or, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
21 Nov., 1829. 

The answer of Janette Marsack (aged 8), Henry 
Charles Marsack (aged 7), and Croft Augustus 
Marsack (aged 4), by Richard Henry Marsack 
their father. They leave all matters in question to 
the Court, Leo C. 


Epwarp GIBBON WAKEFIELD (11 S. xi. 
68).—The following entry is from the 
Marriage Register of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square :— 

1816, 16 Aug. ‘“‘ Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
Esq., a minor, and Eliza Anne Wakefield, formerly 
Pattle, a minor. Licence: the parties having 
been heretofore married to each other in Scotland. 
With the consent of his father, Edward Wakefield, 
Esq., and also of her mother, Eliza Pattle, widow.” 

In the query the bride’s name appears as 
Eliza Susan Pattle. In the ‘ London Direc- 
tory’ of 1808 appears the name Edward 
Wakefield, merchant, of Castle Court, Birchin 
Lane. LEo C. 


“WaNGLE” (11 S. xi. 65).—“* Wangling 
about ’’ is a phrase I used often to hear in 
South Notts. It means moving about in 
an indeterminate, knock-kneed, loose-limbed 
manner, as if one had not proper physical 
control of oneself. I do not remember to 
have heard it used in a moral "to 


C. B. 


APOLLO OF THE Doors (11 S. xi. 69).— 

Tertulliam, ‘De Idololatria,’ 15, speaks of 
Apollo Ovpaios and the “ Antelii de- 
mones” as guardians of the house-door 
among the Greeks; and Macrobius, ‘Saturn- 
alia,’ I. ix. 6, says that, according to Nigi- 
dius, 
‘“ apud Grecos Apollo colitur qui Oupatos 
vocatur, eiusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, 
ipsum exitus et introitus demonstrantes poten- 
tem: idem Apollo apud illos et ’Ayueds nun- 
cupatur, quasi viis prepositus urbanis: illi enim 
vias, que intra pomeria sunt, dyuvids appellant.” 

It certainly seems reasonable to suppose 
Apollo Ovpaios to be the same as the 
Apollo Agyieus whose rough statue or 
symbolical .cone-shaped pillar stood before 
the house-door (see the Scholium on Aristo- 
phanes, ‘ Clouds,’ 875). 

The late Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on ~ Apollon in der Kunst’ in Roscher’s 
‘Lexicon,’ points out that these pillars or 
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obelisks frequently appear on coins. The 
article in the same work, vol. i. part i, 
cols. 422-49, on ‘ Apollon,’ for which the 
editor himself was responsible, does not 
touch on Ovpaios or “Ayve’s. Whether 
Roscher has discussed these elsewhere I do 
not know. But his view, that one of the 
most certain facts in mythology is that Apollo 
was originally a god of light and the sun, is 
by no means universally accepted at the 
present time. As a corrective to his attempt 
to derive the various attributes of Apollo 
from this one primary idea, we may take 
Wernicke’s long article (111 columns, close- 
packed with references) on ‘ Apollon’ in 
Wissowa’s edition of Pauly’s ‘ Real-Ency- 
clopadie.’ The attitude in this is that 
Apollo is a composite deity, and that his 
widely different phases cannot be referred 
to a common source; in short, that a con- 
ception which will harmonize the whole 
conglomerate is as chimerical as Mr. Casau- 
bon’s ‘ Key to all Mythologies.’ 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Seyffert’s ‘Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities ’ gives the following :— 

““In many places, but above all at Athens, he 
{Apollo} was worshipped as Agyieus, the god of 
streets and highways, whose rude symbol, a 
conical post with a pointed ending, stood by 
street doors and in courtyards, to watch men’s 
exit and entrance, to let in good and keep out 


evil. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Lorp: USE OF THE TITLE WITHOUT 
TERRITORIAL ADDITION (11 S. x. 448, 498; 
xi. 58).—Mr. Foster Patmer has cited an 
exception to what, I think, may be regarded 
as the right practice ; but I may point out 
that, in the case of the earldoms of Cadogan 
and Beauchamp, promotion has taken place 
from baronies with territorial titles, viz., 
Baron Cadogan of Reading (1716), and, by 
a fresh creation in 1718, Baron Cadogan of 
Oakley; and Baron Beauchamp of Powyke 
(1806). HERBERT MAXWELL. 


ENGLISH PRISONERS IN FRANCE IN 1811 
(11 S. xi. 66).—To Mr. LrErcuHTon’s list I 
am able to add the names of the two follow- 
ing prisoners, with each of whom I can 
claim kinship: (1) Capt. William Young 
of Wapping, master mariner. I possess a 
Prayer Book Capt. Young purchased while 
in France. It was published at Verdun in 
1810, and in English, apparently for the 
use of English prisoners. (2) Capt. George 
Hall, Elder Brother of the Trinity House, 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Capt. Hall escaped, 


but was recaptured. He escaped a second 





time, successfully reaching Dunkirk after 
a long tramp, including many vicissitudes, 
from Auxonne in the Vosges. His adven- 
tures he described in a fascinating little 
volume entitled ‘ Journal of Two Escapes ” 
(London, Truslove & Hanson), edited by his. 
son, the late Sir John Hall, K.C.M.G., some- 
time Premier of New Zealand. 
S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


Tartor’s Hetx (11 S. x. 264, 334).—I 
think the word “hell” was applied to a 
large box concealed under the spacious. 
board on which tailors used to sit at their 
work. Under French influence, Lacurne de 
Ste. Palaye, whose Glossary was compiled in 
the seventeenth century, gives the following 
explanation under the word ‘ Kil,’ No. 8 :— 

‘** Gil de tailleur, grand coffre ; de la leur vient- 
leur facon de parler quand on leur demande le 
reste de l’étoffe, qu’il n’en reste pas ce qui tiendrait. 
dans 1’ceil.—Oudin, ‘ Cur. Fr.’”’ 

“A Tailor’s wil, a large box; whence is drawn 
their expression, when they are requested to 
produce the remainder of the cloth, that what 
is left could just fill up the wil.—Oudin, ‘ Curio- 
sités Frangaises.’”’ 

Oudin’s Glossary generally refers to six- 
tenth-century phrases. Unfortunately, the 
present circumstances do not allow me to look 
for instances in the works of that period,. 
all valuable books being stowed away on 
account of the War. However, in Abbé de 
Sauvage’s ‘Dictionnaire Languedocien ” 
(1820) the word carieiro is given as the 
equivalent of il de tailleur with a similar 
explanation. 

It is possible that French ‘tailors intro- 
duced this phrase, many of them residing in 
London in the sixteenth century. I should 
like to know what is the earliest instance of 
the word “ hell.’”’ The pronunciation of the- 
French word being wil, it may easily have 
been transformed into “hell” from the 
position of the box under the table, which 
gave rise to many puns. I intend applying 
to persons conversant with French sixteenth- 
century tales and plays for instances of the 
French word. BON A. F. BourGEoIs. 


ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE-NAMES. 
(11 S. ix. 21, 94, 171, 358).-The name for 
the inhabitants of La Ferté sous Jouarre is. 
Fertois. BON A. F. BourGEo!rs. 


CARDINAL IppoLiTo DEI Mepici (11 S. ix. 
87, 137, 375).—I shall feel extremely obliged’ 
to L. L. K. or to ‘‘ Christopher Hare ” for 
communication of the passizge in Marino 
Sanuto, or any other writer concerning: 
Medici’s Hungarian expedition. 

Bo’ A. F. BourGEoIs. 
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ONIONS AND DEAFNESS (11 S. xi. 68).— 
Though both Gerard and Culpeper omit to 
mention the fact, onions had a considerable 
reputation as a remedy for deafness. Lyte 
Says :— 

‘“‘The same iuyce dropped into the eares, is 
good agaynst deafenesse, and the humming noyse 
or ringing of the same, and is good to clense the 
ares from all! filthinesse, and corrupt matter of 
the same.” 


The French writer Lemery, in the list of 
ailments for which the onion is propre, 
includes la sourdité; but he does not say 
how it was used. In several of our old 
dispensatories onions are credited with a 
‘specific virtue in cases of gatherings in the 
ear. Thus Quiney :— 

“These are also in great esteem amongst our 
Surgeons, to draw and suppurate all kinds of 
Tumours: roasted and applied to the Ear, they help 
to ripen, break, and cleanse away Impostumations 
in the Head ; which sometimes cannot be influenc’d 
by any other means.” 


This is still practised in folk-medicine, and 
(though I dare say a hot fig, which is also 
used for the same purpose, is equally effec- 
tive) I have known it answer well. 

Cc. C. B. 


I will refer your correspondent to that 
work which Cuvier called ‘‘ one of the most 
precious monuments which antiquity has left 
us,” viz., Pliny’s ‘ Natural History.’ In 
this marvellous and entertaining work there 
is a great deal about the onion; and in 
Philemon Holland’s translation (1634), vol. ii. 
p. 42, there occurs this passage, which 
follows a description of various ‘ vertues ”’ 
of the onion :— 

‘* Also the exculcerations or impostumes within 
the ears are by it and women’s milk cured. And 
for to amend the ringing and vnkind sound and 
noise therein, and to recover those that be hard 
of hearing, many haue vsed to droppe the juice 
of onions together with Goose grease or els 
hony.”’ 

The old Herbals copied Pliny, and in 
the famous Dutch Herbal by Dodoens, 
issued in London in Lyte’s translation, 1586, 
p. 739, there is this passage :— 

““ Onions sodden and laid to with raisens and 
figs, do ripe wens and such like cold swellings. 
The juice of them dropped into the eies cleereth 
the dimnesse of the sight, and at the beginning 
remoueth the spots, clouds and hawes of the eies. 
The same juice dropped into the eares is good 
against deafnesse, and the humming noise or 
ringing of the same.” 

Gerard’s Herbal of 1636 says a good deal 
about onions, but does not refer to their 
virtue in curing deafness. In the next 
chapter to that in which he deals with 





the onion he treats of the sister vegetable, the 
leek, and he remarks that the juice of the 
leek, 
“* with vinegre, frankincense and milke, or oyle 
of roses, dropped into the eares mitigateth their 
ee and is good for the noyse in them.”’— 

. vo ° 

Among ancient writers besides Pliny, 
Pythagoras, Columella, and Asclepiades 
all refer to the onion; Denham the tra- 
veller, Swift, and Sydney Smith among 
moderns. In Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, 
vol. x., there is a very well-informed 
article on the subject, a most entertain- 
ing one in All the Year Round, vol. lxv., 
and a third in Chambers’s Journal, vol. lxxvii. 
In all these there is much curious lore regard- 
ing the onion, but no reference to it as a cure 
for deafness. A small paper-covered volume 
by H. Valentine Knaggs, price 6d., is called 
‘Folk-lore relating to those Wonderful 
Vegetables, Onions and Cress,’ 1912. On p. 49 
of this book there is a reference to the cure 
of earache evidently taken from the passages 
I have quoted in Dodoens and Gerard. The 
scientific name of the onion is Alliwm cepa, 
and under this heading there will be found 
in Jaeckson’s ‘Index Kewensis’ the titles 
of various scientific papers on the onion. 
I have notes upon half-a-dozen other books, 
but as they deal with cultural directions 
only they need not be specified. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


I well remember that when any of us had 
earache as children—more than fifty years 
ago—my mother used to have an onion 
boiled, which was then pulled asunder until 
a ‘core’ was left that would just fit into the 
ear, into which it was put, as hot as possible ; 
over it was tied a piece of newish bread about 
the size of the palm of the hand, cut very 
thick and toasted on both sides, but the 
toasted surface on the side to be applied to 
the ear was first pulled or cut away before it 
was tied om. This made a very pleasant 
steamy application, and the grateful relief 
that was caused by the steaming bread and 
the onion, as one put that side of the head 
on the pillow, is still a vivid recollection. 

Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 

Ambleside. 


In ‘A Niewe Herball, or Historie of 
Plantes,’ by-Rembert Dodoens (1578), p. 640, 
it states that the juice of onions dropped into 
the ear is good against deafness and the 
humming noise or ringing of the same. 

JOHN HARRISON. 

Nottingham. 
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Pliny tells us that onion juice mixed with 
woman’s milk 
“is employed for affections of the ears ; and in 
cases of singing in the ears and hardness of hearing 
it is injected into those organs with goose-grease 
or honey.’ —Book XX. chap. xx. 

Culpepper is of opinion that the juice 
dropped into the ears ‘‘ easeth the Pain and 
Noise of them ” (sub ‘ Onions ’). 

All this points to aural comfort conveyed 
by onions. St. SwiTHIN. 


In Wesley’s ‘ Primitive Physic,’ first issued 
11 June, 1747, the following references occur 
to the curative application of onions in 
regard to deafness :— 

67. Deafness. 

243. Three or four drops of onion-juice at 
lying down, and stopped in with a little wool. 

70. Deafness, with a headache, and buzzing in 
the head. 

246. Peel a clove of garlic; dip it in honey, and 
ut it into your ear at night with a little black wool. 
Lie with that ear uppermost. Do this, if need 

be, eight or ten nights. 
71. A Settled Deafness. 

247. Take a red onion; pick out the core; 
fill up the place with oil of roasted almonds. Let 
it stand at night; then bruise and strain it. 
Drop three or four drops into the ear, morning 
and evening, and stop it with black wool. 

80. Noise in the Ears. 

279. Drop in Juice of Onions. 

S. T. H. Parxss. 


[YeReEc also thanked for reply.] 


ANDERTONS OF LOSTOCK AND HORWICH 
(11 S. xi. 21, 75).—The Crosby Hall list 
referred to by R. 8. B. is set out in full in 
Gillow’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics,’ and the author there says 
that ‘‘ among the Blundell of Crosby MSS. is 
a list of works ascribed to Roger Anderton by 
his son Christopher in 1647, but other hands 
are known to have written many of these 
works.” It is also known that the private 
printing press of Roger Anderton was set up 
at Birchley, and that the books mentioned in 
the list were only printed there. No evidence 
is given at that time (1647) of the authorship 
of them, this having been discovered in 
recent years by Mr. Gillow, who in a letter to 
me says: ‘TI have secured Brereley’s ‘ Com- 
monplace Book,’ written in 1622 et seq. (MS., 
of course), and, this settles the identity [of 
Lawrence Anderton with John Brereley, 
Priest].”’ 

In the Catholic Record Society’s sixteenth 
volume, p. 421, much valuable informa- 
tion is given by Mr. Gillow, in which he 


says that ‘‘MS. material ‘has come. into 





my hands which conclusively proves ”’ the 
correctness of the statements I mentioned 
in my notes on this subject (see ante, p. 21). 
Your correspondent will find that many of 
the books in the Crosby Hall list were not 
written by the Andertons, but by others, 
proving that Roger Anderton did not write 
the books, but merely printed them. No 
reliance, as far as I can find, has ever been 
placed on the list by the Society of Jesus ; 
and most of the bibliographical authorities 
ascribe the books to James Anderton: these, 
Mr. Gillow now proves, are all wrong. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





Rotes on Books. 


Materials for the History of the Town and Parisi: 
of Wellington in the County of Somerset. By 
Arthur L. Humphreys. Parts IL-1V. (187, 
Piccadilly, 5s. net each.) 

Our frequent and welcome contributor Mr. A. L. 

Humphreys has done well in collecting and publish- 

ing these ‘Materials,’ which are of permanent 

value and will prove of great use to future 
historians. 

The first part contains extracts from wills cover- 
ing a period from 1372 to 1811, and Mr. Humphreys 
thinks ‘‘ that no documents could be found which 
more fully or quaintly illustrate the history of the 
town of Wellington during the several centuries. 
covered by these testamentary declarations.” They’ 
contain details in abundance of the chief residents. 

otable among these is the Popham family, and 

the complete text of Sir John Popham’'s will, “a 

most delightful and picturesque document,” is. 

given. There are also wills of the Southey family, 

and under these references are made to Mr. A. J. 

Jewers’s ‘Ancestry of the Poet Southey,’ which 

appeared in the fifth volume of our Eighth Series. 

‘he second part contains Manorial Court Rolls, 

1277-1908, and Mr. Humphreys, for the informa- 

tion of those of his readers not acquainted with the 

subject, explains their meaning and origin. Very 
few manors have records going so far back as. 

Wellington. The earliest Court Roll known is. 

of 1246, while Wellington’s is dated only 

thirty-one years later. At that’ period there 
were two families who have had representatives 
there ever since: those of Buncombe and 

Harcombe. Several of the Rolls refer to the 

Southey family, the first being dated 1383. The 

contents give an insight into the manners and 

customs of the people. A good many seem to 
have been quarrelsome, for there are frequent fines 
inflicted for ‘drawing blood.”” Many persons 
were fined for ‘* dwelling outside their tenements, 
contrary to the custom of the manor.”’ The proper 

runing of apple-trees was also looked to, some 

ing fined for ‘‘ cutting downe great limms from 
apple-trees, contrary to good husbandry.” No end 
of people got into trouble for neglecting to ‘‘ scour: 
their ditches.” Boys in 1373 were much as boys in 

1915, and two sons of John Sely were fined 6d. for 

robbing cherry-trees, and John Knyght, jun., was: 

fined 3d. for fishing without licence. Summonses: 
for ‘ tolcestre” are frequent. ‘Fo these Court Rolls 
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Mr. Humphreys supplies two indexes—one to 
subjects, and a full index of names, which number 
over two thousand seven hundred. Many are very 
quaint, such as John Bully, Blodletre, Balleslake, 

ornmanger, Fermband, Goodwife, omnia ate 
Cachebare, and Murymouth. Among familiar 
names we note that of Prideaux. 

Two of the Lords of the Manor have been 
unfortunate. The Duke of Somerset was beheaded 
on the 22nd of January, 1552, and the Duke of 
Northumberland suffered the same penalty on the 
22nd of August in the year following. In 1808 the 
manor was offered for sale, and it passed into 
the possession of John Snook, who conveyed it to 
the trustees of the first Duke of Wellington. The 

resent Duke is now Lord of the Manor of Wel- 
ington Landside. 

In the third and fourth parts we have Noncon- 
formist history. The Western counties have for 
generations been a stronghold of Nonconformity, 
and the author, who was born at Wellington, tells 
‘*how permanent in the town is the strong love of 
independent thought in matters of religion, and 
those who care to investigate more deeply the his- 
tory of the pene will find that the same feelings 
and sympathies have dominated right back to 
1662, the date of the Act of Uniformity.” 

The Congregational Church at Wellington, of 
which Mr. Joyce is the present pastor, was estab- 
lished in 1672, on a site within a few yards of the 

resent building. Among the ministers was ‘that 

uminary of the eighteenth century,’ Risdon 
Darracott, named 6 Thitefield “the Star of the 
West,” a friend of George Whitefield and Philip 
Doddridge, who with flaming zeal delivered his 
message in Wellington for eighteen years, 1741-59. 

The history of the Baptists at Wellington is 
recorded in the fourth part. As early as 1690 they 
began to hold meetings in or near Wellington. 
The church then founded still exists. Mr. Joseph 
Baynes. the father of Thomas Spencer Baynes, 
who edited one of the editions of ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ occupied the pulpit from 1820 
till 1862. 

The successor to Mr. Baynes. the Rev. George 
Ward Humphreys, was the father of the author 
of this history. He remained there until 1900, 
when he retired from the ministry, and died on 
the 17th of April, 1907, aged 78. From his earliest 

ears he had been a lover of books. As a boy he 
had known poverty, and struggled hard to pur- 
chase those he required for study. When leisure 
came he had two chief delights—his library and 
his garden, and book catalogues and seed cata- 
logues were a perpetual source of pleasure to 
him. 

The next part, No. V., will contain the history 
of the Society of Friends at Wellington. 

Mr. Humphreys need not fear that he has gone 
too much into detail, for the work is bound to be 
a permanent source of reference. It is well 
printed, on good- paper of quarto size. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, July, 1583—July, 1584. Edited 
by Sophie Crawford Lomas. (Stationery Office.) 


THE outstanding events of this year were the 
death of the Duke of Anjou—by which the suc- 
cession of the French Crown went to Navarre—and 
the murder of William of Orange. It is thus a 
year of importance in a period fairly familiar to the 





general lover of history, and there is no need to 
remark on the crowd of picturesque and vivid 
characters which fill the European stage, nor to 
point out the growing complexity and acerbity 
of the religious conflict, nor yet even to indicate 
the rather numerous striking incidents of minor 
interest which fall within it. A year ago one set of 
strands in the web which will now attract close 
attention might have been passed over, by all 
except the Po yee student of history, as com- 
paratively dull. But operations in Flanders 
sieges of Dunkirk and res, inundations of 
territory, fighting about Nieuport, Dixmude 
Ostend—the very names constrain one to linger an 
imagine the bygone struggles of our forefathers in 
these places where destruction has set its mark 
deeper than ever before. One Englishman — 
Stokes—describing the misery of the peasants, © 
their lands and homes devastated by the opening 
of the dykes, might have written yesterday. His 
sympathetic tone is rather exceptional: infinitely 
more cruel though our modern warfare appears 
than that of the sixteenth century, our readiness 
to envisage the whole of the misery war causes 
seems vastly greater too. The smallness of the 
numbers engaged—500 or 1,000 men spoken of 
with respect as a considerable force—strikes one. 
curiously now. 

Elizabeth’s ambassador at the French Court— 
after the first few weeks, during which Cobham 
was still there—was Sir Edward Stafford. The 
editor, duly mentioning the accusation of treachery 
brought against him, pleads that what was 
are as treachery may well have been 
chiefly the man’s extraordinary keenness in and 
aptitude for questing after information at any 
time and from any persons. Certainly the amount. 
of detail he amassed is surprising; and, far from 
being merely a sort of diplomatic collector, he- 
showed himself able in delicate situations to hit. 
upon the prudent thing to do, even when direc-. 
tions from his mistress were not instantly available.. 
The Court of France is, on the whole, the most. 
interesting portion of the scene at this moment; 
and for the many lively descriptions of things,. 
persons, and events there it is chiefly Stafford! 
whom we have to thank. 

A y penny of no little importance which will be 
raised anew by the perusal of these documents is 
that of the accuracy of historical estimates of 
William of Orange. Has there or has there not: 
gathered around his name something of a legend,. 
a glamour which owes its charm more to the. 
imagination of the historian than to the witness: 
of contemporaries, and to the record of mere: 
facts? Here, at any rate, the colder, more repel~ 
lent side of his character and career is the more in 
evidence. The affairs of the Netherlands are seen 
in a welter of confusion, which one would have 
supposed to offer no unfavourable opportunity for 
the action of a leader who did in truth possess the 
qualities which Motley attributes to William. 
But as aman among men, as an influence on the 
spirit of his country—to leave aside for the 
moment any consideration of action—he appears 
here surprisingly ineffective. Nor, if we were to 
judge from these documents alone, would his 
death be reckoned a calamity of such vast and 
tragic import, or matter of such deep and wide- 
spread grief, as it has sometimes been represented. 

There is an unusually full and good ‘Index ta 
this volume,.for which the editor is responsible. 
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Old Roads and Early Abbeys. By Annie Louisa 
tw Lee. (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. net.) 


YET another book on the fascinating subject of 
London! For this little work Mr. T. Fairman 
Ordish is sponsor, and he vouches that ‘“ the 
book is genuine, because it is the outcome of the 
author’s experience.’”? The places and buildings 
described have all been visited by her, and evi- 
dence is shown of careful study. An interesting 
feature is the information given respecting the 
dedications of several famous churches, and ‘‘ the 
store of picturesque legend which hangs about 
these names is boldly drawn upon, such matter 
being generally absent from merely topographical 
events.” 

We are taken by the writer over many miles of 
old roads. Starting with St. John’s Wood, we 
pass through Lisson Grove, and are reminded of 
the days when cows and cowsheds lined the roads, 
and of the then popular comedy ‘ Tottenham,’ 
which contained the song of the Marylebone 
Milkmaid, who led “ a dainty life, dabbling in the 
dew,’’ and ‘‘ singing to her cows.’ At the close 
of our ramble we find ourselves as far away as 
Wrotham and the “‘ Forgotten Way.” 

‘Old Roads’ is dedicated by permission to Sir 
Laurence Gomme. 


THE articles in the new Nineteenth Century which 
fall within the ordinary scope of ‘ N. & Q.’ are of 
rather unequal merit. A French tribute to the 
late Comte de Mun from the pen of M. Eugéne 
"Tavernier is one of the most attractive of them, 
showing as it does not only something of the 
nature of the personal forces whose working has 
culminated in the renaissance of old traditions 
in France, but also how far back and with what 
persistence these were brought into play. English 
-criticism of France—say, ten years ago—was all 
too apt to ignore their existence. Bishop Mercer 
gives us a thoughtful exposition of his conception 
of the true relation between the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and Darwinism. Here and there a 
flash of humour lights up his argument, as where 
he remarks that ‘if the Superwoman is to be 
as self-assertive as the Superman, Nietzsche’s 
ideal has no chance of perpetuation.” He 
ajuotes the result of a small investigation instituted 
by Prof. Hall as to “‘ what are the things which 
in real life arouse the emotion of pity?” Over 
two thousand answers do not perhaps constitute 
-anything conclusive; still, it is interesting to 
.observe that the majority of these mentioned 
hunger as the chief agent. Mr. H. R. D. May 
has a subject of no little social importance in 
‘The Immorality of the Modern Burglar Story 
.and Burglar Play’; but, writing too discursively 
.and virtually confining his remarks to a single 
-example, he fails to make the most of it. Mrs. 
Holbach on-‘The Bahai Movement’ writes 
from a disappointingly external standpoint, and 
throws no light upon the numerous questions which 
any reader to whom her account may be pre- 
sumed to offer anything new would be likely to 
ask; as, for example, the exact relation between 
Bahaism and the dogmas of another system, or 
athe definite teaching of Abdul Baha, if he gives 
such, with regard to the main human problems. 
‘There is a vigorous article by Dr. Charles Mercier 
-on ‘Science and Logic,’ traversing the position 
taken up by Mr. Shelton in a recent Quarterly 
Review. Midway between a sketch of foreign 





travel and the war comes the vivid diary of Miss 
Jessica Cossar Ewart of her experiences as, 
having been caught by the outbreak of hostilities 
at Seebruck, she made her way first to Munich, 
and then with infinite difficulty home. The rest 
of the number is devoted to the war, and we will 
single out only one paper for mention ,because it 
may well subserve plans that reach into the days 
of peace, and that is ‘England’s ‘‘ Commercial 
War ” on Germany: a Conversation in Spain,’ 
which, as communicated by Mrs. Bernard 
Whishaw, is entertaining as well as instructive. 


THE February Cornhill has, among others good, 
but of somewhat inferior merit, four articles that 
are well worth attention, two of which are directly 
concerned with the war. The first is Capt. 
Davis’s description of the trenches in their 
making. Readers of war literature will, it is 
probable, have already picked up most of the 
information given here, and have vivified a good 
deal of it by the study of pictures; but this 
remains valuable as a _ conveniently clear, 
brief, and lively sketch of one of the most 
important operations of the war. Next comes 
Mr. E. D. Rendall’s brief ‘‘ piteous story” of a 
mother and her baby at Aerschot, well and con- 
vincingly told. The third paper, called ‘ Birds 
and the Battlefields,’ by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, 
will disappoint readers who hope for any par- 
ticular information about the effect of the war 
upon birds, but will be found a pleasant sketch of 
the ways of birds in migration, and especially 
good in the information given as to the night 
journeys of migrants—a subject which has been 
only recently to some extent cleared up. The 
fourth paper which strikes us as of more than 
common interest is Miss Ella C. Sykes’s account 
of life on a Poultry Ranch in British Columbia. 
Much of it describes the daily round of a woman 
who had settled alone—a round, it would appear, 
of grinding hardship, with almost nothing to 
alleviate it. Miss Sykes, in fact, must be read 
rather as uttering a warning than as holding out 
encouragement, for, admirable though ‘‘ Miss 
Brown’s”’ pluck and capacity are shown to be, 
it is made equally clear that they are wasted as 
at present employed. The situation is one 
which illustrates the importance of the family as 
unit. An Old Rugbeian writes pleasantly on 
‘* Moberly’s ’ and Rugby in the Late Sixties ’ ; 
and Mr. Archibald Marshall’s sketch of the late 
Robert Hugh Benson, which we found rather 
jejune, is nevertheless sure of readers. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle continues his ‘ Western Wanderings.’ 


TuHE price of ‘The Aberdonians, and Other Low- 
land Scots,’ by G. M. Fraser (Aberdeen, William 
Smith & Sons), reviewed in our last week's num- 
ber, is one shilling. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, &.U. 


Baroness RoEMER and C, D.—Forwarded. 








